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: For “The Friend” 
. The Planet Mars. 
5. This planet has been attracting unusual 
0 attention lately, from the fact that its appa- 
od rent siz and its actual brilliancy are now 
I nearly four and a half times greater to or- 
al dinary observers, than they are when it is 
in most remote from the earth. The following 
re remarks on it are taken from an article con. 
+ tributed by the eminent English astronomer, 
ht Professor Richard A. Procter, to Appleton’s 
i]. American Encyclopedia. They were written 
ry in 1873. For the information of readers who 
a may not be familiar with the scientific terms 
il- used, it may be proper to state that the 
wd “ aphelion” is that point in the orbit or. path 
of a heavenly body around the sun which is 
ca. most distant from the sun, and the “ perihelion” 
is the point nearest to the sun. A planet is 
. Said to be in opposition to the sun, when it is 
on the opposite side of the earth from the 
we sun, and in conjunction with the earth when 
_ in that part of its orbit nearest the earth. 
os Mars was in opposition to the sun Ninth mo. 
ane 5th, and then in its greatest brilliancy, rising 
ad- at sunset and shining all night. Jupiter, 
ird Venus, Saturn and Mars are all now visible 
between 7 and 10 p. m. 
- ‘Mars, the fourth planet in order of dis- 
r, @ tance from the sun, and the nearest to as of 
in the superior planets, that is, of the planets 
her whose orbits lie outside that of the earth, 
yr travels around the sun in a mean sidereal 
7 period of 686.9797 days, on an orbit inclined 
1, 1° 51’ to the plane of the ecliptic, at a mean 
distance of 139,311,000 miles from the sun; 
but this orbit is considerably eccentric inso- 
much that his greatest distance 152,304,000 
miles, exceeds his least 126,318,000 miles, by 
ED more than 26,000,000 miles. He returns to 
opposition at intervals separated by a mean 
ypen | period of 779.936 days, which is therefore the 
planet’s mean synodical period, the earth’s 
St. mean distance being 91,430,100 miles, the| 
' mean distance of Mars from the earth at the 
St. time when the two planets are in conjunction, 
is about 48,000,000 miles. But at a conjunc. 
. tion when Mars is near his perihelion, the 
hia. distance is much reduced, more indeed than 
RTH- | by the 13,000,000 miles, by which the peri- 
7 bb helion distance of Mars is less than his mean 
rd of | distance. 


For the perihelion of the orbit of| probably about 4,400 miles. 
Mars lies in lon. 333°, while the aphelion of! his globe is therefore less than the earth, in|Mars, But recently the spectroscopic ana- 
the earth’s orbit lies in lon. 280}°, so that the|the proportion of about 168 to 1,000, or the|lysis of the light of Mars has shown beyond 


same longitude as the perihelion of Mars, and 
is therefore at a distance from the sun con- 
siderably exceeding her mean distance. 
Without entering at any length, however, 
into niceties of the sort, (which would be idle, 
since conjunctions do not happen exactly 
when Mars is in perihelion), we may say that 
at a conjunction near the perihelion of Mars 
the distance between the two planets amounts 
to about 35,000,000 miles, while at a conjunc- 
tion near the aphelion of Mars the two planets 
are separated by about 61,000,000 miles. Mars 
is studied in very different conditions when 
he is in opposition to the sun, (that is, in con- 
junction with the earth) near perihelion, and 
near aphelion. For not only is his apparent 
disc larger in the former than in the latter 
case in the proportion of about (61)? to (35)’, 
or more than three to one, but furthermore 
the planet is more brilliantly illuminated, 
(and will therefore better bear telescopic mag- 
nifying), in the former case in the proportion 
of about (152)? to (126)? or nearly as 3 to 2. 
On the whole, therefore, the planet can be 
more favorably studied in the former case 
than in the latter, in the proportion of about 
9 to 2, measuring the conditions by the amount 
of magnifying due to proximity and to the 
telescopic powers practically available. To 
ordinary observation the effect of the con- 
siderations just pointed out is that Mars when 
in opposition near perihelion, looks about 44 
times brighter than when in opposition near 
aphelion. The opposition in the year 1877 
will illustrate this; for during the oppositions 
which have recently occurred Mars has been 
far from perihelion, the opposition of 1869 oc. 
curring when Mars was nearly in aphelion, 
and those in 1871 and 1873 being little more 
favorable. In the opposition of 1875 he will 
be nearer, but still some 65° from his peri- 
helion. But in 1877 the place of opposition 
will have been carried more nearly to the 
perihelion — past that point) than 
previously for more than thirty years. He 
will therefore present a very distinguished 
appearance in*the heavens, being little in- 
ferior in brightness to the planet Jupiter. It 
is indeed a noteworthy circumstance that 
theoretically Mars should be brighter thao 
Jupiter. That is, comparing the size of his 
dise with that of Jupiter, and+he amount of 
light received by the two planets from the 
sun, Mars should be brighter when he is in 
opposition near perihelion, than Jupiter ever 
is; but owing either to the inferior reflective 
quality of the surface of Mars, or more pro- 
bably to the fact that most of the light of 
Jupiter is reflected from cloud masses, and 
that a portion of that light is inherent, Jupi- 
ter in opposition is always brighter than 
Mars ever is. The diameter of Mars is vari- 
ously estimated by different observers, but is 
The volume of 










































The mass of the planet is, however, even 
smaller in proportion ; for his density is esti- 
mated at seven-tenths of the earth’s, and his 
mass, though less than hers in the proportion 
of about 118 to 1,000, is nearer one-ninth than 
one-eighth of the earth’s mass. This small 
planet rotates on an axis inclined about 28° 
to the orbit, so that the seasons have a greatér 
range than those of the earth whose inclina- 
tion to her orbit is but 234°. 

The rotation has been determined with a 
near approach to accuracy. After a critical 
examination for this purpose, the present 
writer finds that the most probable value of 
the rotation period is 24 hours, 37 minates, 
22.715 seconds. Thisis the only case in which 
the rotation of a planet has been determined 
with so great an approach to exactness. The 
marks on Mercury and Venus are too uncer- 
tain to be trusted, and the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn do not, in all probability, show 
their real surface to us. 

The determination of a planet's rotation is 
not a mere matter of curiosity ; for when the 
period has been determined with considerable 
accuracy, a planet may be regarded hence- 
forth as a sort of celestial chronometer, by 
which changes in the rate of other motions 
may be inferred if not gauged. The surface 
of Mars has been carefully studied by many 
skilful observers: Hooke, Cassini, Huygens, 
and Fontana were the first to recognize any 
of those markings which are now known to 
belong to the real surface. ‘They noticed that 
the polar parts of the planet appeared to be 
occupied by white matter; the idea does not 
seem to have presented itself that this matter 
might be like the snow and ice which are 
found in the polar regions of our earth. On 
the contrary, when Maraldi, in 1720, studied 
these white regions, and found that one of 
them had diminished in size, he predicted its 
entire disappearance. It was not until Her- 
schel had carefully examined them for a con- 
siderable time, and found their variation to 
correspond to the progress of summer and 
winter in the southern and northern hemi- 
spheres of the planet, that the resemblance 
between the white spots and our arctic and 
antarctic snows was recognised, and that Her- 
schel, ever on the watch for analogies of the 
kind, expressed the opinion that these spots 
are the snows of Mars. ‘Tho other parts of 
the planet present two chief colors, a faint 
ruddy tint apparently representing the con- 
tinents of the planet, and a still fainter indigo 
green tint, which from an early period has 
been regarded as indicating the presence of 
seas and oceans upon that distant world. 

It was for a long time impossible, however, 
as Dr. Whewell pointed out, to be certain 
that this interpretation of the white spots and 
of the greenish markings was correct, or that 
water existed in any form on the surface of 


earth is about 53° from aphelion when in the|earth is nearly six times as great.as Mars.|question that at times the vapor of water 
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exists in the planet’s atmosphere, since the 
same bands are seen which appear in the solar 
spectrum when the sun is low down and shin- 
ing through the denser and more moisture- 
laden parts of our atmosphere.” 
An Important Astronomical Discovery. 
The great telescope of the Naval Observa- 
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“ The distance of the first satellite from the 
planet is between 14,000 and 15,000 miles, 
which is less than that of any other known 
satellite from its primary, and only about 
one-sixteenth the distance of the moon from 
the earth. The inner one, as to the existence 
of which the astronomers are not yet abso- 


tory bas just signalized itself, in the hands of|lutely certain, is still closer, The diameter 


Professor Hall, by one of the most remarka- 
ble additions to modern astronomy—nothing 
less, in fact, than the discovery of one satellite, 
and probably two, tothe planet Mars. About 
11 o’clock on Thursday night, Professor Hall 
noticed a very small star following Mars a 
few seconds, and made an estimate of its dis- 
tance from the planet. Two hours later he 
looked again, and was surprised to find that 
the star seemed to be still following the planet. 
As the distance had not increased, while the 
planet was moving away at the rate of fifteen 
seconds an hour, he therefore made a careful 
series of measures, which showed that the 
satellite was eighty seconds from the planet. 
An honr later it was still there, but Professor 
Hall made no further observations, hardly 
crediting the great discovery he had made. 
On Friday morning he showed his observa- 
tions to Professor Newcomb, who was so con- 
fident that the object must be a satellite, that 
he calculated roughly the time of its revolu- 
tion, which he fixed at one day eight hours, 
or a little less. This showed that the object 


would pass behind the planet some time during | 


the following night, and that if not seen in 
early evening, it would reappear before day- 
light in the morning. In the evening it was 
invisible, but reappeared, true to the predic- 
tion, about 1 o’clock in the morning witha 
companion satellite. It was still thought best 
to wait for another look before formally an- 
nouncing the discovery, especially as Profes- 
sor Newcomb’s calculation showed that it 
would be on the opposite side of the planet 


of the new satellite is very small, probably 
not more than 50 or 100 miles.— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoir of William P. Bedell. 
(Concluded from page 18.) 

His last sickness was attended with great 
bodily pain; which was borne with much 
patience and resignation to the Divine will. 
He was often heard to say, there is not a pang 
too much: it would be a pity were I not will- 
ing to suffer a little when our Saviour suffered 
even agonizingly for poor, fallen man. Dur. 
ing much of the time he could not hold con- 
versation ; which, when his sufferings per- 
mitted, was in strains of heavenly love, and 
with desires after heavenly purity; so that 
not a few, who were with him, expressed that 
it had been good for them to be there, as it 
had been a season of deep instruction. 

When more discouraging symptoms ap- 
peared, they caused him no alarm. On one 
of these occasions he was heard to ejaculate 
nearly thus: “Ob Lord, if my hour is come, 
'wilt ‘Thou be pleased to receive my soul!” 
At another time, and when suffering greatly, 
upon a friend coming to his bedside he very 
smilingly looked upon him and said, [ have 
|been thinking of those lines as applicable to 
|my situation : 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are ; 

Whilst on His breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


on Saturday evening. Hardly was the tele-| When visited by one of his friends a few 
scope turned on Mars when the satellite was| weeks before his close, he was much exercised 
seen and its position determined by several of on his account, and said: “I want thee to 
the astronomers. In the course of the evening |stand firm against the many innovations that 
an object, which might be another satellite, |are making their way in our beloved Society. 
much closer to the planet, was found by Mr.| 





Todd, 

Scientific authorities here regard this as 
ranking among the greatest telescopic dis- 
coveries of the century; the only two which 
exceed it being that of the asteroid group in 
1801, and of the planet Neptune in 1846. bro 
fessor Hall, who has kept continuous watch 
at the instrument for a week, and who was 
fortunate enough to make this remarkable 
discovery, furnishes the following statement : 

“The first satellite of Mars was discovered 
at the Naval Observatory, in Washington, on 
the night of August 16. It was first seen at 
forty-two minutes past 11. -1t has been ob- 
served on the nights of the 16th, 17th and 
18th of August. The time of the revolution 
of this satellite about Mars is about thirty 
hours. Its greatest apparent distance from 
the centre of Mars is eighty seconds of arc. 
I think I saw another satellite on Saturday 
morning about 4 o’clock, but of the existence 


of this second satellite I am not absolutely | 


certain. The satellite in its appearance is a 
faint object of about the size of a star of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth magnitude, and it 
was possible to discover it only by putting 
Mars, which is now exceedingly bright, out of 
the field of the telescope, so as to get rid of 
the brilliant light of that planet. 


‘o-| change. 


pathy. 


[I am now almost done with time, but I want 
to impress it upon thee to stand firm; bea 
‘sound Friend, discreetly acting thy part in 
\the weighty affairs of the church. There is 
‘much for thee to do, and a great need of faith- 
‘ful Friends in this day of commotion and 
A Friend in the ministry then with 
|us, supplicated the Father that an easy pas- 
isage might be granted the sufferer, and that 
he might land safely on the shores of ever- 
lasting rest. 

To his children he had much to impart ; 
advising and entreating them to choose the 
Lord for their portion, and to seek Him whilst 
he might be found. By so doing, he told 
them, they would be enabled to live in His 
fear, keep right things uppermost, and trans- 
act all their business in a becoming manner. 
|He impressed upon them the importance of 
attending all our religious meetings, and not 
to let worldly matters hinder so reasonable a 
service. He exhorted them to be kind and 
obliging to each other; to read good books, 
naming the Holy Scriptures and ancient 
Friends’ writings; to use the plain scripture 
language upon all occasions ; to stand by their 
mother in her bereavement, rendering her all 
the consolation in their power; adding, the 
feeble state of her health calls for great sym. 
His youngest son, not quite eighteen 





years of age, claimed much of his solicitude, 
He tenderly instructed him to call on the Lord 
in the days of his youth ; saying, I want thee 
to be a good boy. He then referred to the 
critical period of his life, that of his minority, 
and just before entering manhood. Said to 
him, [ want thee to endeavor to be faithful, 
Thou wilt soon have no father to advise thee ; 
but thy Heavenly Father will instruct thee 
if thou wilt but hearken to His teachings, 
To another of his sons he said nearly thus: 
I have thought a good deal about thee; I am 
afraid if thou dost not close in with the day 
of precious visitation, thou wilt give way 
little by little, and thus be led farther and 
farther astray. Therefore strive, my dear son, 
to be a pious useful man. Then was under- 
stood to say nearly as follows: Oh, that all 
my children may be awakened to a sense of 
their true condition! My heart has yearned 
over you; I have prayed our Father in heaven 
to turn your hearts more and more to a sense 
of His love and the responsibilities of life. 
To me (his wife) he said: Put thy whole 
trust and confidence in the Lord, and He will 
care for thee. Take good care of thy health. 
I want our house to be a home for Friends, 
Wilt thou not please see that itisso? Try 
to keep the domestic nest bright and cheer- 
ful. 

He sometimes offered a few words in our 
meetings, by way of testimony, to the peace 
of his owa mind, and, it is believed, to that of 
concerned Friends generally. To a beloved 
cousin he stated, that ‘had I been more faith- 
ful, I believe I should have been more frequent 
in my communications ; but I let hindering 
things prevent.” This cousin he solicited in 
an impressive, tender manner, to turn to the 
Lord with full purpose of heart ; saying, “ Be 
willing to humble thyself and hearken to the 
still small voice of his Holy Spirit. I think 
there is work for thee to do. Do not be car- 
ried away with the love of this world’s goods, 
of which thou possesses an abundance. Oh! 
what beauty there is in holiness!’’ he ejacu- 
lated; “in living a Christian life!” Three 
young men of our Particular Meeting coming 
in, he expressed desires that there might be 
more of a spiritual growth manifested ; at the 
same time exhorted them to faithfulness. He 
said, he wished they might remember, when 
mingling with their associates, to keep to the 
Truth, and not give way to the use of idle 
words; and told them how deeply wounded 
he had been in knowing that too many of our 
youth were not sufficiently guarded in this re- 
spect; but would spend many precious mo- 
ments in light, trifling conversation, some- 
times vieing with each other in who could be 
most expert in this vain and ever unprofit- 
able pastime ; which he believed was displeas- 
ing in the Divine sight. They listened atten- 
tively, and owned to the conviction that those 
things were wrong. Speaking to a friend, of 
eternity, Re said: ‘Oh what a glorious pro- 
spect to all who will come unto the Saviour 
and do His will and not our own.” To an- 
other he said, I suffer much, and have from 
the first. But I endeavored early to resign 
myself up to my dear Lord and Master, in 
whom I desire still to trust. It has been my 
earnest desire and prayer all through my sick- 
ness, that I might be enabled to bear my 
sufferings with patience and entire resigna- 
tion to Him who afflicts not willingly the 
children of men. And oh! blessed be His 
holy name in that He hath been pleased to 





| to 
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* often spoke both in health and sickness, where| “ Hippopotami, crocodiles, and monkeys 
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hearken and hear my supplication ; so that 1|my earnest desire is to be a truly consistent|}sounded more like smiths forging, and a few 
feel quietly submissive to my lot, and hope to|and perfect Friend in all its called for sim-| made a croak like a ratchet-drill ; so that, with 
be passive in the Divine hand, be the issue|plicity, humility, and self-denial. I crave no|a little imagination, it .was not difficult to 
what it may. He gave much counsel and|new thing, or that which is out of its primi-|fancy one’s self in a ship-building yard.” 
advice to the elders of our Quarterly Meeting, |tive comely order and Christian requirements.| Lake Tanganyika is about 400 miles long, 
with fervent desires for their preservation in|Oh! that we of the present day would only |from N. W. and S. E., and has a nearly ani- 
best things; and that they might stand firm/live and do as they did—walk by the same|form breadth of 35 miles. Cameron was now 
and see clearly, particularly in a case then|rule and mind the same thing—then would it|approaching its southern extremity in lat. 8° 
deeply trying and exercising to the meeting.|be well with us. Christ Jesus led His fol-|45’S. He had encountered considerable diffi- 

About this time it was permitted that he|lowers then in paths of righteousness, and|culty in procuring provisions, partly owing 
should have some proving seasons and con-jestablished their goings, which was unto life |to their scarcity and partly from the timidity 
flicts of soul: in which humbling dispensation jeverlasting; and shall we seek to find any |of the natives, both causes being the results 
he desired to be left alone, which was com-jother way by which to get to heaven? Ono, |of the slave trade, which he says is spreading 
plied with. In His own good time the Lord |dear brother, that which was their meat and |in the interior and causing the destruction of 
removed the dark cloud from the tabernacle, |drink in those days will answer equally well |the population of whole districts. The natural 
so that, though he lived some time after, and|for us of the present age and time. scenery here was grand and imposing. 





suffered much, he was névertheless calm and Thy affectionate brother, “On the outside of Polungo Island were 
composed through all, often repeating, I am Ww». P. Bepety.” |jenormous masses, scattered and piled in the 
resigned to go orstay, as seemeth good to my most fantastic manner—vast overhanging 
Heavenly Father. : For “The Friend.” blocks, rocking-stones, obelisks, pyramids, 

He was affectionate and loving to his rela- “ Aeross Africa.” and every form imaginable. The whole was 
tives and friends who waited upon him or be- (Continued from page 18.) 


; ) overgrown with trees jutting out from every 
stowed acts of kindness; returning gratitude} “We landed on an island in Lake Tan-|crevice or spot where soil had lodged, and 


for all. As the solemn period drew on he said,| ganyika, and obtained some fish from the in-|from them hung creepers fifty or sixty feet 
Let us be quiet and retiring, trusting wholly | habitants in exchange for palm-oil, of which |long, while through this fringe there were oc- 
in the Lord for strength. I want all my|they are very fond. It is very thickly popu-|casional glimpses of hollows and caves. 
family to meet mein heaven. Tohis youngest ||lated, fertile and well cultivated, and the huts,| “ The glorious lake, with its heaving bosom, 
daughter he said : I do not want thee to grieve | Standing alone in theirown provision- grounds, |lay bathed in tropical sunshine, and one could 
after me to the displeasure of thy Heavenly |and shaded by a sycamore or some other giant | scarcely imagine the scene to be a reality. It 
Father. With much composure and delibera-|of the forest, gave a look of peaceful security |seemed as if designed for some grand trans- 
tion he gave me directions about his funeral ;|which had been wanting since leaving Ka- | formation in a pantomine, and one almost ex- 
which he wished to be conducted quietly, and|wélé. Opposite on the main-land there was|pected the rocks to open, and sprites and 
without any of the hurry that he had with |only the village of the chief; but on both the | fairies to appear. 

sorrow sometimes witnessed in this country.|island and the main the fan-palm was very| “As I paused to gaze at the wondrous sight, 
He wanted a plain coffin with a flat lid, and| plentiful. all being still, without a sign of life, suddenly 


stained. He said he wished to bear afaithful| “ Birds of many kinds were numerous, and | the long creepers began to move assome brown 
testimony to the world in this respect. a handsome penciled brown lily-trotter, with | object, quickly followed by another and an- 


On the morning of the 9th of Second month,| white head and neck, walked about on the|other, was seen. This was a party of monkeys, 
1870, we saw that he was sinking. And at/| floating leaves of the lilies—with which much |swinging themselves along, and then, stop- 
half past seven that evening his purified spirit|}of the surface of the water was covered—|ping and hanging by one paw, they chattered 
took its flight, we doubt not, to that celestial|looking among the blossoms for its meal of|and gibbered at the strange sight of a boat. 
city eternal in the heavens, of which he so|insects. A shout, and they were gone more rapidly 


than they came, while the rolling echo almost 
equalled thunder in its intensity. 

“In places the slightest shock of earth- 
quake would cause masses of thousands of 
tons to topple down from their lofty sites, and 
carry ruin and destruction before them. 

“ Large cotton-plants were apparently grow- 
ing wild at the camping-place, but possibly 
this had formerly been a clearing. The cliffs 
were of chalk, or very white limestone, split 


vertically, the lines as sharp as though cut 
“The state of our dearly beloved} “ When the East-coast men saw it, they| with a knife. 


Society, which has in many instances gone |called out ‘Makaa marikebu’—ship.coal. The) “On starting on the 16th (of 4th mo.), we 
back into the wilderness or to the partaking| thickness of the priocipal seam, which lay on |rounded a low point with cliffs looking exactly 
of the fruits which our first Friends were de-|the top of synclinal curves of rock of which'as though built by man. It was only at the 
nied for the Trath’s sake, bears heavily upon|the anticlinal curves had been worn away, | 


t | | point that this peculiarity existed ; inside, the 
me. These modern practices and notions have|was between fifteen and eighteen feet. Al-|cliffs were quite different. The courses, too, 


caused many bitter tears and great lamenta-| though unable to obtain a specimen of coal | were as regular as possible, and, where bared 
tion throughout the Society; more particu-|from this particular spot, some was afterward | at top, they were in a perfectly level, unbroken 
larly so with those who aro lovers of the|given me which came from Itawa, in the same! surface ; so I suppose they are innumerable 
Truth as it is in Jesus: so that I believe our|latitude, and a short distance to the westward | small strata. There was a deserted village 
harmony and unity is likely to be muchjof the lake. This was undoubtedly a light|here, and [ saw several others which had 
affected thereby. Yes, my brother, it is la-| bituminous coal. |been abandoned, owing to deaths having oc- 
mentable and sorrowful to reflect upon, and| “ Hippopotami, blowing and snorting, kept’ curred in them. 
where is the remedy ?” us awake all night, but our fires prevented} “We passed Ras Yamini, with high cliffs 
* * “As for poor self, I am plodding|their venturing into thecamp. Judging from having the appearance of rained ramparts. 
along with desires to the God of heaven that|the number of their foot-marks, we must have | There is no doubt they are natural formations, 
I may spend the remainder of my days in|pitched upon a favorite landing-place, whence!as enormous, irregular blocks occasionally 
watchfulness and prayer for my poor never-|their tracks led straight up a steep hill which showed out; but the ruined cities of Central 
dying soul ; for my precious, precious family ; |one would have thought it impossible for such | America have much the same appearance, as 
and for my relations and friends everywhere. | unwieldy beasts to scale. they are not of any great extent, and are suc- 
And also for our dear Society—the Society of| “Besides the disturbance caused by river-' ceeded by masses of rocks. 
Friends in all lands. Ob! how I do love its|horses, there was quite a plague of frogs, in-| “I was much interested at Kisungi by 
principles! Oh! how I do cherish its testi-|cessantly croaking the live-long night. The) watching a potter at her work. She first 
monies! They are so evidently grounded in| noise of some resembled that made by calkers pounded with a pestle, such as they use in 
the unchangable Truth. If I know my heart, 'or riveters, while others, larger or nearer, beating corn, enough earth and water for 


the wicked cease from troubling and where| were here in abundance, and but for my lame- 
the weary are at rest. He was in the 55th year|ness this halt would not have been so tire- 
of his age. His remains were interred in our|some. My feet and legs were, however, 
burying-ground on the 11th, after a solemn covered with boils that prevented my going 
meeting; in which a living testimony was/|out shooting, or even leaving the boat. Get- 
borne to exhort those assembled to follow|ting away from here, we passed close under 
him as he had followed Christ. nearly vertical cliffs of sandstone and black 

The subjoined are selections, with a few|marble streaked with white, and after a time 
slight alterations, from a letter of W. P. B.’s|a great patch of what, from the appearance 


to his brother A. Bedell, dated 3d mo. 1866.|of the cleavage, I believe to have been coal. 
* x* * 
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making one pot, until it formed a perfectly 
homogeneous mass. Then, putting it on a 
flat stone, she gave it a blow with her fist, to 
form a hollow in the middle, and worked it 
roughly into a shape with her hands, keeping 
them constantly wet. She then smoothed 
out the finger-marks with a corn-cob, and 
polished the pot with pieces of gourd and 
wood—the gourd giving it the proper curves 
—finally ornamenting it with a sharp pointed 
stick. 

“T went to examine this work, wondering 
how it would be taken off the stone and the 
bottom shaped, and found that no bottom had 
yet been formed. But after the vessel had 
been drying four or five hours in a shady 
place, it was sufficiently stiff to be handled 
carefully, and a bottom was then worked in. 

“From beginning to pound the clay till the 
pot—holding about three gallons—was put 
aside to dry occupied thirty-five minutes, and 
providing it with a bottom might take ten 
minutes more. The shapes are very graceful, 
and wonderfully truly formed, many being 
like the amphora in Villa Diomed at Pom- 
peli.” 

(To be continued.) 





Selected for “The Friend.” 

Extracts from letters of a beloved young Friend who 

deceased the 1ith of Eleventh mo, 1853, in the 36th 

year of her age. 

(Continned from page 404, vol. 50 ) 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 28th, 1845, 

My very dear friend , has many 
times arisen before me with the desire to com. 
municate in this way, but from day to day 
and week to week it has been deferred be- 
cause there appeared no ability for such inter- 
course to any profit * * * there are a 
number who are very dear to me, but none, I 
believe, whom I feel that I can so rely upon, 
and open my heart to, though I dare lay claim 
to little beyond a natural affection. I do be- 
lieve if favored to advance in the high way to 
holiness, our hearts will be still more closely 
united ; is there not a oneness of spirit grant- 
ed between the children of our Heavenly 
Father which the unregenerate man knoweth 
not of? May this be increasingly our experi- 
ence. I feel like a poor halting creature who 
has fallen far behind many of my dear friends, 
and it is often a marvel to me that their in- 
terest in me has not given out; were it not 
for the compassion of a merciful Parent, this 
rebellious spirit would surely ere this have 
been wholly deserted by the dear Redeemer, 
and those who love him have ceased to love 
mm. * * * Ah , we need not tell 
each other to know that the removal of our 
dear friend, Thomas Kite, from the militant 
church, has been a severe affliction. Until 
about a week before the close, I believe the 
idea that he would not live many years to 
cheer the weary hearted and stand for the 
support of the precious principles which he 
loved more than life, never occurred to me, 
and though I was with bim a number of times 
in his sickness, and was near him when the 
spirit left its clay tenement, and sat by the in- 
animate remains time after time, the thought 
that he has gone not to return, rises before me 
again and again with the force of something 
new. I do not know that I shall ever, at 








least not for a long time, learn not to expect 
to see him. The visits to persons in trouble 
to whom he was enabled to minister comfort, 
I believe are beyond what any one person has 
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any ideaof. Since the summer of 1836 (which|I promised not to murmur if I could be as- 
is the date of my first acquaintance with bim)| sured of her safety, and I think I have some- 








he has in the kindest manner watched over| times rejoiced in the hope of her happiness, 


me—for the last few years in particular has 
exercised a parental care—often has he been 
led into sympathy with me, and poured into 
a wounded spirit sweet words of comfort 
which have at times served as food for many 
days. In difficulties of any kind, I never failed 
to find a ready sympathizer and prudent coun. 
sellor. The query often arises, who is there 
left whose heart is capable of listening in so 
feeling a manner to the griefs of so many. 
Still though our spirits are at times almost 
overwhelmed, may we remember it is not an 
enemy who hath done this, but He who loves 
his church and people—* who doth not afflict 
willingly nor grieve the children of men.” It 
is indeed a time when, to our short-sighted 
vision, we think none could be spared who 
are at all prepared to lift up the standard ; 
but the Lord is able to work by many or by 
few, and notwithstanding the storms and 
darkness which seem to be gathering thickly 
around us, surely he will enable the little com- 
pany of Gideon to go forward in the battle. 
3rd mo. 14th.—My dear , when the 
above was written I expected soon to have 
finished it. * * * ‘The past week has been 
one of the closest conflicts I ever experienced. 
* * Our dear sister Elizabeth is very near 
closing her eyes on all earthly things. * 
* * Ever since the death of our dear friend 
Thomas Kite, I have felt apprehensive that 
something else was approaching. * * My 
great trial and anxiety did not arise chiefly 
from what we were to lose—for though I shall 
miss her more than any one of my relations, 
I believe, I felt that our privation was noth- 
ing in comparison of the unutterable import- 
ance of a preparation for the awful change, 
and I did not from the first dare to ask her 
life longer than till she was ready to enter 
the kingdom. So dear , thou wilt ac- 
knowledge that this has been a season of close 
trial—it has been one, too, of great desertion 
as to any sensible, spiritual comfort, unless a 
quiet feeling since dear E.’s death may be con- 
sidered so. Oh, I trust the folly of any merely 
worldly pursuit may continue with me as it 
felt at that season. I cannot but mourn my 
great weakness and many sins, and often fear 
I am cast off as a withered branch, which 
having been often watered and pruned, con- 
tinued uofruitful. * * * Mary Kite took 
tea with uson Third-day eve, and in the even- 
ing, supplicated that this dispensation might 
be blest to us. Last evening our dear friends 
Christopher Healy and Ezra Comfort called, 





* 





Thy sincerely attached, 


8. L. 





The Lost Property Department in London. 

Frederick Salisbury has published an in. 
teresting account of the “Lost Property De. 
partment” at Scotland Yard. The Rules are 
to levy on the property 33. in the pound as 
the award for its restorer ; to keep the article 
three months, and to take every means open 
to the Department to discover who the pro- 
prietor is in case he does not call; failing the 
restoration within that period, to pass the 
article into the posses-ion of the finder as his 
legal property. Weighing everything, the 
cabman finds that it is better to deal with 
Scotland Yard than to appropriate what may 
be left by neglect in his cab, and that it is 
even better to deal with Scotland Yard than 
to return the article to the owner if he knew 
where that owner lived. His reward at 
Seotland Yard is assured; from the owner it 
is problemetical; and dealing in the course 
which the law prescribes, that dictated as 
right by his conscience while it is for his 
interest as well, the way chalked out by the 
regulations tends to give a moral tone, which 
in the due course of time will remove from the 
mind of the whole cabby class any idea of 
appropriating what is left in their vehicles. 
If a “fare” leaves anything, there will pre- 
sently not be any contention with the driver 
—‘‘Shall I give it up or shall I keep it?”— 
for he will go as the same matter of course, 
as to the place indicated by the “fare” to the 
nearest police-station to deposit the article, 
and take his chance of the result, though he 
may have no conception of the value, know- 
ing he will be fairly dealt with at Scotland 
Yard; and thus the very severe losses and 
disappointments sustained by the public in 
leaving property behind will be obviated, an 
advantage which few who have not looked 
into the subject can fully estimate. 

F. Salisbury lost his carpet-bag, owing toa 
block in Mincing lane where they were re- 
placing the pavement, which forced him to 
get out at a spot he did not intend, and, as 
often happens under such circumstances, the 
bag was left behind. On returning to town 
on Monday he found a communication from 
Scotland Yard, ‘“‘ Lost Property Department,” 
which led him to call, and opened a view of 
an institution of which he knew nothing, 
though an old resident in London. The first 
he met on entering the Department was a dis- 


and soon dropping into silence, C. spoke of] tinguished American, in search of an umbrella, 
the importance of faith in the Lord Jesus,| the handle of which had been used by an ap- 


without which reading the scripture would 
avail us little or nothing. Some present, he 
believed, had adopted the language, “ Lord, 
I believe, help thou my unbelief. * * * 
E. then spake encouragingly to mother, said 
we mourned, but not as those who mourned 
without hope ; desired the children might not 
murmur at the dispensations of Providence. 
Our friends bave been very kind,—J. Snow- 
don and E. P. have been in several times, * 
* * thou knows the company of such 
friends is pleasant at almost any time. The 
gaze of strangers at such times as that, is pecu- 
liarly trying ; and I have felt it comfortable 
to get alone, except when some very dear 
friends were with us. * * After an absence 
of little more than a week I returned to school, 





cestor in the War of Independence, and that 
gentleman left, paying the Departmenta high 
compliment. F. Salisbury fouod that 15,584 
articles bad been entered in the ledger for 
1875. 

The year after Colonel Henderson had pro- 
cured the alteration of the Regulations, 8258 
articles were deposited, and ever since the 
increase has been progressive. They embrace 
every variety, and appear to fill the beholder 
with wonder to learn how such things could 
have been lost. It might be supposed that the 
“fare” had disrobed in the cab, foreven his shirt 
is occasionally taken out; trousers and boots 
are often left. There is medicine enough to 
stock an apothecary’s shop, and even an oc- 
casional cat may find its way to the “ Lost 
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Property” office, and run about for a spell,| The cabman received $500. A lady went 
bearing the usual ticket. Ofcourse umbrellas} away from her cab, on the seat of which lay 
and parasols are the most common, and three}a parcel of Lombarde-Venetian bonds. The 
shillings in the pound only pays the cabman|cabman, regarding the bundle as trash, still 
for the restoration, as the value may average|had the regulations so strongly on his brain 
from 8s. to 10s., and yield the cabby Is. to 1s.|that he drove to the nearest police station, 
6d. But occasionally jewelry worth mnch|and was astonished on receiving a communi. 
finds its way to the department; portemon-| cation to call for an award of $86. A young 
naies, papers and bags. Then the assessment|lady left her marriage portion, her whole 
is &@ matter of negotiation, in which the in |fortune, in a bag in a cab, $5000, chiefly in 
terests of the restorer are well protected.|jewelry. It was restored through the Depart 
Stories are told to illustrate the working of| ment, minus the $250 awarded to the cabman. 
the system. A lady took a cab in Oxford|There are rarely less in the Department than 
street, and, stopping at a street in May Fair, | five thousand small articles, such as umbrellas, 
entered a house. After driving off the cab-|cigar cases, bags, books, opera glasses, Xc. 
man looked through the aperture at the top| For some of these the owners have a regard 
of the Hansom, and saw lying on the foot}which makes them willingly pay for their 
board a diamond bracelet. “Is it Vere street| restoration. Often the articles are perisha- 
Perlice Station, or go back?” says cabby|ble, game and poultry, which are disposed of 
to himself. Back he went, when the lady|at once by regulation. At Christmas time a 


two sons of priests were the witnesses, who 
had all sworn to having heard G. Fox utter 
blasphemy. After the case was opened, the 
witnesses were examined, Marshal conducting 
the taking of evidence, and giving his expla- 
nation of their testimony. 

“ But the witnesses were so confused and 
contradictory to their statements, that it be- 
came evident they were not keeping to the 
truth. One having been examined, when 
another was giving his evidence, he became 
so at a loss that he could not go on, and said 
‘The other could say it.’ The judges said to 
him, ‘ Have you sworn it, and given it alrea- 
dy upon oath, and now say that ‘he can say 
it.” It seems you did not hear those words 
spoken yourself, though you have sworn it.’ 

“ The following is taken from the journal of 
George Fox: ‘ There were then in court sev- 
eral who bad been at that meeting, wherein 


pounced on the bracelet as the fellow to the|cabman brought in a leather bag, locked, of|the witnesses swore I spoke those blasphe- 


other, “ worth,” she exclaimed, “$500.” Oh,|the contents of which he knew nothing, but 
thank you very much. You are an honestjonly hoped for some five shillings, if the 
fellow!” ‘Is that all you have to say, mum?/owner turned up. The owner did, and before 
I had better have it chalked on my back.”|the driver had got home from his work his 
“ By all means,” she says, “and I will have it} reward had reached its destination. ‘There 
signed for you.” “That’s what comes,” added/is twelve shillings for you,” cried his little 


the cabby in telling the story, “ from forget- 
ing the regulations.” The Inspector gave 
another instance. A gentleman reported the 
loss of deeds worth thousands, at the Depart- 
ment, and offered $100 to recover; filled up 
the application form and left. The cabby into 
whose hands they had fallen—as they after- 
wards learned at Scotland Yard—thinking 
the old bits of parchment worthless, drove to 
the lawyers’ chambers, but not finding anyone 
there, had to return next day, and restored 
the valuable deeds, asking for something for 
his loss of time “ What will satisfy you, my 
man?” ‘ Why, two shillings won’t hurt you, 
sir.’ “Oh, no, cabby; and here is 2d. for 
yourself!” Colonel Henderson told at a cab 
man’s meeting how a diamond necklace worth 
over $5000 had been thrown into a cab in 
Bond street, with the remark to the driver, 
“There, do what you like with that trinket.” 
He drove straight to Scotland Yard, satisfied 
that whoever was wrong he was right, and 
would come out square in the transaction. A 
tinware artizan, who had spent years with a 
meat preserving company in Brazil, retarned 
with $1775 in gold in an American cloth bag. 
He carried it in this way in preference to pay- 
ing a heavy charge for the transmission of 
the money. At Waterloo Station he entered 
a cab for Mile End with some friends who 
had met him, and they aided in unloading 
the cab on reaching home, when it was dark. 
The cab was paid off and picked up a fare for 
Canterbury Hall. There cabby looked inside 
and saw the tinman’s bag of gold on the floor. 
The question was, who did it belong to—the 
Waterloo or the Canterbury Hall “fare?” He 
took it home and was pressed by the tempta- 
tion all that night; but his wife, viewing the 
position from the honest standpoint, the bag 
was deposited at the Yard, and he received 
the composition of $50. Once a bank note 


boy ; “mother has got the letter.” “On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” said Jim, “and that is an 
‘onor to an old cabman.” It was an intima- 
tion to call for $60, signed ‘‘ Edward George 
May, Chief Clerk.” 

The uniform system which gives to the man 
who restores, and to the man who recovers, a 
knowledge of how the transaction is to be 
settled, is found to answer, and experience 
has taught the Department that three sbill- 
|ings in the pound is the best rule to work on, 
diminishing it in the case of something very 
valuable and which it is difficult to appraise. 
Any departure from the system is not ap- 
proved, the return of the property being 
regarded as a matter of business, to com- 
mand a fixed price rather than as a favor; 
to strengthen the impression now growing 
among the conductors of public conveyances 
that they are, in these instances, the guar- 
dians of the property—the position in which 
\the regulations place them. A gentleman 
who picked up a piece of jewelry in an omni- 
bus deemed it would be safer in his hands 
than in those of the conductor, to whom he 
refused to surrender it. “If you do not,’ said 
ithe conductor, “I will be compelled to apply 
to the police, and you will render yourself 
liable to a fine of $50, for it is my business to 
deposit that property in Scotland Yard, where 
you will see it if you go to-morrow.” It is 
useful for Americans hurrying about this city 
‘and baying parcels.here and there to know 
in case of loss where to apply.—Anglo- Ameri- 
can Times. 





For “The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 
(Continue? from page 21.) 
“1652. A large number of priests having 
combined together for the purpose of having 


for $2500 was deposited by a cabman and the/G. Fox tried on the charge of blasphemy, he 
award was $125. The gentleman to whom it/ went voluntarily to the session of the court 
had belonged had called, but the impression|at Lancaster, where the indictment was found 
was against the chance of his ever again see-|/against him. There were on the bench Judge 
ing it, yet within twenty-four hours it came.| Fell, Justices Benson, Sawrey, and Thomp. 
A clerk left an open bag containing $17,-\son, and one Colonel West. About forty 
500 in a cab; and the bag was deposited at| priests appeared as his prosecutors, who had 
Bow street in time to let the manager know|chosen one of their number named Marshal 
of its safety before the bank closed that day.|to be their spokesman. A young priest and 


mous words which the priest accused me of; 
and these being men of integrity and reputa- 
tion in the country, did declare and affirm in 
court, that the oath, which the witnesses had 
taken against me, was altogether false; and 
that no such words as they had sworn against 
me were spoken by me at that meeting. In- 
deed, most of the serious men of that side of 
the country, then at the sessions, had been at 
that meeting, and had heard me both at that 
and other meetings also. This was taken 
notice of by Colonel West, who being a jus- 
tice of the peace, was then upon the bench ; 
and having long been weak in body, blessed 
the Lord, and said, the Lord had healed him 
that day ; adding, that he never saw so many 
sober people and good faces together in all 
his life. Then turning himself to me, he said 
in the open sessions, ‘“‘ George, if thou hast 
anything to say to the people, thou mayest 
freely declare it.” I was moved of the Lord 
to speak : and as soon as I began, priest Mar- 
shal, the orator for the rest of the priests, 
went his way. That which I was moved to 
declare was this: “ That the Holy Scriptares 
were given forth by the Spirit of God; and 
all people must first come to the Spirit of God 
in themselves, by which they might know 
God and Christ, of whom the prophets and 
apostles learnt, and by the same Spirit know 
the Holy Scriptures; for as the Spirit of God 
was in them that gave forth the Scriptures, 
so the same Spirit must be in all them that 
come to understand the Scriptures. By which 
Spirit they might have fellowship with the 
Father, with the Son, with the Scriptures, 
and with one another: and without this 
Spirit they can know neither God, Christ 
nor the Scriptures, nor have a right fellow- 
ship one with another.” I had no sooner 
spoken these words, but about half a dozen 
priests that stood behind me, burst into a 
passion. One of them, whose name was 
Jackus, amongst other things that he spake 
against the trath, said, that the Spirit and the 
letter were inseparable. I replied, “ Then 
every one that bath the letter, hath the Spi- 
rit; and they might buy the Spirit with the 
letter of the Scriptures.” This plain discov- 
ery of darkness in the priest moved Judge 
Fell and Colonel West to reprove them open- 
ly, and tell them, that according to that posi- 
tion, they might carry the Spirit in their 
pockets as they did the Scriptures. Upon 
this, the priests, being confounded and put to 
silence, rushed out in a rage against the jus- 
tices, because they could not have their bloody 
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ends upon me. The justices, seeing the wit-|an immense pasture field, thinly covered with |afterwards to find the burrows of these ani- 
nesses did not agree, and perceiving they|short but nutritive grass. 


were brought to answer the priests’ envy, 
and finding that all their evidences were not 
sufficient in law to make good their charges 
against me, discharged me. And after Judge 
Fell had spoken to Justice Sawrey and Jus- 
tice Thompson concerning the warrant they 
had given forth against me, and showing them 
the errors thereof, he and Colonel West grant- 
ed a supersedeas, to stop the execution of it. 
Thus I was cleared in open sessions of those 
lying accusations which the malicious priests 
had laid to my charge; and multitudes of 
people praised God that day, for it was a joy- 
fulday to many. Justice Benson, of West- 
moreland, was convinced ; aud Major Ripan, 
mayor of the town of Lancaster, also.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
A Visit to the Rocky Mountains. 

A religious concern having rested on the 
mind of a Friend, to visit, in Gospel love, 
some of those employed as miners in the 
mountain regions of our country; it fell to 
the lot of the writer to bear him company in 
this journey. The time given for making the 
needful preparations for an extended absence 
ivom home, was but short, and was therefore 
pretty fully occupied. The labor, anxiety and 
care that was passed through, rendered it de- 
sirable to rest by the way. We set out from 
Philadelphia, on the evening of Sixth-day, the) 
25th of 5th month, and left the train the next 
day at Salem, Ohio ; where we remained over 
First-day. 

Whilst there, a religious opportunity oc- 
curred at the house of a Friend, in which 
prayer was offered for the brethren who were 
going far from their families, that the Divine 
blessing might rest on their labors, and that 
they might be favored to return with the re- 
ward of peace, when the service was accom- 
plished, if consistent with the Lord’s will. 
Reference was also made to that passage in 
the Psalms, which speaks of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, and do business in 
great waters, &., and the encouraging decla- 
ration was quoted, ‘“‘ Then they cry unto the 
Lord in their troubles, and He bringeth them 
out of their distresses.” This was applied to 
those who had to pass through much spiritual 
exercise, and were for a season tossed and not 
comforted. The unity and kind sympathy of 
our dear friends, was very comforting and| 
encouraging ; and brought to mind what is 
said in Scripture of Paul and Silas, “ being 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace 
of God,” when they were about to set out on 
a mission from Antioch, 

Our route was through Chicago, thence to 
Topeka, and by the lower road through the 
southern part of Kansas and Colorado to 
Pueblo. The scenery was so novel in its cha- 
racter, that this long journcy was far from 
tedious. ‘lhe railroad leaves the Kansas 
River at Topeka, and runs in a southwest di- 
rection to the valley of the Arkansas River, 
which it follows through the great plains to 
its termination at Pueblo. 
eastern Kansas, which is a fertile and well- 





It was a new sight to us, to look on plains 
of almost unbroken level, or with undulations 
so gentle as scarcely to be perceived, extend- 
ing in every direction as far as the eye could 
reach ; and with no sign of man or his labors, 
except on the track of our railroad. 

These great plains were once the favorite 
feeding grounds of the Bison; but we were 
told that for the last three years, few or none 
had been seen in this portion of them. The 
great Bison herd has been much reduced in 
numbers, and broken into two divisions; one 
of these pastures in the more southern plains 
and the other has taken refuge to the north- 
ward. Their place is being taken by horses 
and cattle, the latter of which we often saw 
in groups or herds, sometimes numbering pro- 
bably 1000 individuals. Many of these are 
driven north from Texas. The cattle in these 
western regions are never housed or fed, from 
one year’s end to another ; but find their own 
nourishment as best they can, except a few 
which are kept near the dwellings of their 
owners. Of course, during inclement seasons, 
many of the weakly ones die. One of the 
very common sights in the plains, is the dried 
varcasses or bones of those which have thus 
perished. At many of the stations on the 


railroad, we saw cars loaded with bones, and | 


large piles collected for shipment ; designed 
to be sent eastward for making fertilizers, 
and other uses. These piles contained many 
of the remains of the Bisons; and we also 
saw large quantities of their peculiar, short, 
curved horns, collected for shipment to the 
large cities. 

During a part of our ride over the plains, in 
a district where there were then no cattle, we 
saw pumerous narrow, well-defined trails, 
leading southward towards the Arkansas Ri- 
ver. Sometimes more than one were observ- 
ed between two successive telegraph poles. 
We were told they had been made by Bisons. 

Besides a few birds, the only wild animals 
we saw, in crossing the plains, were, a large 
species of rabbit or hare, called by the people 
the Jack Rabbit, the Antelope, and the Prai- 
rie Dog. 
sage brush. The Antelope was a very inter- 
esting creature. Of these, we saw several in 
the early part of the day, feeding near the 
river. They were about the size of a small 
deer, and their light color made them quite 
conspicuous. The first one we met seemed 
but little alarmed; running a short distance, 
and then turning to gaze at the strange spec- 
tacle we presented. After this, our train ap- 
proached two, who were on our left hand, 
between us and the Arkansas. The road at 
that place gradually approaches till it comes 
almost to the bank of the river. The Ante- 
lopes ran forward until, finding themselves in 
danger of being penned in between the cars 
and the stream, they became alarmed; and 
springing forward at full speed, crossed the 
rails just in front of our locomotive, and sped 
away over the plains to our right. We were 
then moving at the rate of about 25 miles in 


Atter leaving|an hour. 


The villages of the Prairie-dogs were nu- 


watered country, the elevation gradually in-| merous; and it was interésting to see these 
creases, and the rainfall appears to diminish ;/animals sitting on the pile of earth at the 
and both soil and climate seem less favora-| mouth of their holes, with the fore-arms drawn 


ble to vegetation. Scattered farms extended| close to the body, watching with sceming cu land enthusiastically by t 


along the Arkansas River for a great dis-|riosity our passage through their ancient and 


tance, but most of the way the country was| populous settlements. 


We were surprised 


The Jack Rabbit hides among the} 


mals almost at the summit of the Green Horn 
range, at an elevation of about 9000 feet. 

As might have been anticipated from the 
difference in soil, climate and elevation, the 
vegetation natural to these plains is almost 
entirely different from that met with east 
of the Allegheny mountains. The flowering 
plants were very abundant and beautiful. 
Like the grasses, they were mostly low, and 
often formed beds of brilliant colors massed 
together; the prevailing shades were pink, 
purple, yellow, blue, red, and maroon. The 
forms were often curious, and the foliage of 
many, more or less fleshy in texture, a pecu- 
liarity probably owing to the alkaline charac- 
ter of the soil. As we ascended to greater 
elevations, new species were observed. A 
variety of Yucca, with stiff, needle-pointed 
leaves, and a densely-clustered spike of large 
flowers, of two or three feet in height, was 
common. Sage brush, astraggling, low, half- 
woody bush, also became abundant. We ob- 
served several varieties of the Cactus, one of 
which with numerous branches, spread two 
or three feet laterally, and grew to nearly an 
equal height. 

There was no timber exeept along the mar- 
gin of the Arkansas, which in places was bor- 
idered with scattering Cottonwood trees—a 
species of Poplar. But often, it swept through 
ithe level plains for miles, without a tree to 
mark its course. As we went westward, and 
jthe valley of the river became more deeply 
isunk in the plains, the trees in the bottom 
lands became more numerous, while the up- 
lands continued to be entirely bare. We ob- 
served but two species—the Cottonwood, and 
a Willow. 

The emigrant trail was along the valley, 
near the railroad; and we saw numerous par- 
ties with their wagons, sometimes many of 
them in company, camping on the plains, or 
slowly wending their way to seek new homes, 
jin the far West. 

The Arkansas River takes its rise in the 
Rocky Mountains. Its numerous branches 
converge from a wide circuit of country. But 
it receives very few affluents after leaving the 
vicinity of the mountains, until it comes to the 
better-watered regions of eastern Kansas. It 
was a source of interest, as we travelled over 
the plains, and gazed on its waters, to remem- 
ber that they were largely derived from the 
melting snows of the great central mountain 
chains of the continent. 

(To be continued.) 


School Meeting on St. Helena, 8. C. 

A recent number of the Beaufort, (S. C.) 
Tribune, contains an account of the Annual 
District School Meeting on the island of St. 
Helena, held in last month, which is interest- 
ing as manifesting the earnestness of the freed 
colored population in the cause of education. 
It says: 

“There were present leading men from 
every quarter of the district. The foremost 
influential colored citizens to the number of 
over one hundred, were there to represent the 
wishes of their several neighborhoods. The 
white taxpayers of the island might be con- 
sidered represented by two of them being pre- 
sent and voting for the resolutions which 
follow, which resolutions — unanimously, 

e meeting. 

Resolved: That we deeply regret that we 

are this year prevented by law from voting 





XUM 





XUM 
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the usual District School Tax, as we have than for many that are in the Society ; for one 
done for several years past. reason, that many have trusted to those that 
Resolved: That we will, by every lawful should have been fathers and mothers in the 
means in our power, endeavor to procure the church; and perhaps they, feeling too well 
re-enactment of the law just repealed, by |satisfied that all would be well, have not been 
which every school district wishing schools, as earnestly engaged, under the guidance of 
could vote a district school tax, and those|the Holy Spirit, as would have enabled them 
districts which did not wish them need levy |to withstand the entrance of that spirit that is 
none. now devastating us.” The writer of the letter 
Resolved: That, failing in this, we will|then speaks of “ Bear Creek Quarterly Meet- 
try to have a law so made as to except this|ing, where there has already been a division 
district from the effect of this repeal. on account of the fruits of the two faiths ;” 
Resolved: That we ask this re-considera-|and says, “Those of the ancient faith,” met 
tion of the late act of the Legislature because:|on Seventh day, at a school-house near by, 
This community is composed almost wholly | because of “that being persisted in, that they 
of colored land-owners, there being only about |could not unite with. It was a very solemn 
fifty whites to nearly 5,000 colored persons. | meeting, and there were shed there tears of 
Because, there are 1280 colored children of joy as well asof sorrow. Their reports showed 
age to attend school, and only seven white|a membership of 239.” On First-day, at the 
children. Because, we who levy the tax, pay |meeting of “ the other side,” “there was grief, 
it mostly, and the few white property holders | with all manner of expressions, because some 
of this district have always co-operated cheer-|did not know there was going to be any such 
fully with us in the support of our schools. |thing (because the Friends had so quietly met 
They have never so far as we know objected|in another house), some because they could 
to paying their share of the tax. They have |not understand why they did so; some rejoic- 
the wisdom to know that there is little hope |ing that the old drones, as they termed [them] 
of their having a peaceful, prosperous, and|were driven out of the hive, and now they 
comfortable life, except in being surrounded |could make their honey, with many other 
by an educated and intelligent community, | harsh censures.” 
instead of by an idle, ignorant, and vicious} Another letter speaks of the Conference 
one. They have been urgent for schools ac-|recently held in Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, 
cessible to their plantations, having observed | Indiana; it says: “Friends in and about Plain- 
that where there are schools, there are the/|field had for some months drawn off from the 
most contentment, industry, and thrift and|regular meeting there, and met to themselves, 
the least crime. away from the noise and singing, and light 
Resolved: That for these reasons we urge |and chaffy declamations, and formal prayers, 
upon the public, and our rulers, the expediency |and had held several Preparative meetings.” 
of re-enacting the former law, or of excepting| From Canada we learn, that one of the 
by the operations of a new law, this district | Monthly Meetings belonging thereto has for 
known as District No. 10, comprising St.;many months been in a very divided state. 
Helena and some smaller adjacent islands.|A part of its members urged the reception of 
We ask that we may be allowed to provide |an individual who applied to be received into 
adequately for the education of our own chil-|membership. Objection was made to this by 
dren, and of the community in which we live, 
for the sake of our progress, prosperity, and 


peace.” instruments in the house, and thus evidenced 





timony on that point. The difference of senti 
ment has been so great, and the determination 
manifested so strong, that the Monthly Meet- 
ing has not been able for several months to 
transact its usual business, not even to an- 
swer the queries and appoint representatives 
to the Quarterly Meeting. Quite recently, 
some of the members have gone so far as to 
continue together after the adjournment of 
the Monthly Meeting, appoint a clerk and 
proceed to the transaction of business, thus 
practically producing a separation in their 
borders. 

In several of the other Yearly Meetings, 
where matters have not yet gone to so great 
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It is painfully evident that in many parts 
of our religious Society, the departures from 
our doctrines and practices which have been 
increasing of latter years, are producing their 
legitimate fruits, of division in feeling, and 
separation in church fellowship. That such 
results would follow from such causes, bas 
often been predicted by wise and thoughtful 
men; and indeed it is foreshadowed in the 
Scripture query, ‘‘ How can two walk together 
except they be agreed ?” 

A letter recently received in this city from 
a member of Iowa Yearly Meeting, who ad- 
vocates the distribution of the approved writ- 
ings of Friends among their members, says : 
“There is a peculiar cause just now why they 
might be beneficial; because there are two 
distinct faiths in the Society ; and generally 
the ministers do use the same Scriptures and 
the same words, and in some cases do give the 
same experiences, in upholding the different 
faiths ; and all are not able to discern that one 
is spiritual, while the other is entirely out- 
ward. It is easier for many of what we call 
the world’s people to discern this difference, 


differences, which, if it continues, must lead 
to similar results. 

In one respect, these occurrences, sorrowful 
as they are, give some ground of hope and 
encouragement. They show that many of our 
members, in various places, are wakening up 
to a sense of the danger there is of the Society 
of Friends being drifted away from its long 
established doctrines. They show, too, that 
these Friends are becoming sensible of the 
duty of heeding the advice of the apostle, to 
“contend earnestly for the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints.” 

We greatly desire the encouragement of all 


| 


a want of sympathy with our well-known tes-| 





such, and hope that nothing will be permitted 
to draw them away from a faithful testimony 
to our ancient principles. Yet we are so 
strongly impressed with a sense of the evils 
that flow from divisions in our Society, and 
of the loss of influence for good that thus be- 
fals us; that we cannot but mourn that such 
a condition of things has arisen. The con- 
sequences of such movements are far reaching. 
So closely is the Society of Friends bound to- 
gether by ties of mutual interest and fellow- 
ship, that in such cases, if one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it. 

Where separations occur, party feelings and 
other secondary motives are almost sure to 
come in ; and it is very difficult, even for those 
who are on the right side, to preserve that 
coolness of spirit and calmness of judgment, 
which will evidence to others, that they are 
acting under right guidance. 

We do not mean to sit in judgment in the 
cases referred to in this article, for it is diffi- 
cult for one at a distance properly to appre- 
ciate the attendant circumstances; yet we 
cannot withhold the expression of desire, that 
n0 hasty or imprudent step may be taken for 
the sake of present relief. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Government paper mills at 
Glen Mills, Delaware county, will suspend operations 
temporarily ; there being sufficient stock on hand, of the 
different kinds of paper for bank notes and internal 
revenue purposes, to serve the government for several 
months. 

The mills, employing from eighty to one hundred 
hands, are built on Chester creek, and belong to the 
firm of James M. Wilcox & Co., one of the oldest es- 
tablished business houses in the United States. Here 
was manufactured all the Provincial currency paper 
used before the Revolutionary war, all the paper for the 
Continental currency used during the war; the paper 
for the government currency during the war of 1812, 
and paper for nearly all the currericy used by the gov- 
ernment during the rebellion. Here, also, has been 
manufactured all the paper of the Treasury Depart- 


others on the ground that the person referred | ment, used for currency or bonds during the past eight 
to was a teacher of music, or kept musical|years. The currency paper is a patent of the Wilcox’s, 


and is known as “ localized fibre paper.” It has proved 
itself of such an invaluable character, that it is being 
introduced by some of the principal governments of 
Europe. 

Brigham Young, the noted Mormon ruler, died in 
Salt Lake City on the 29th ult., in the 77th year of his 
age. 
eon the 26th ult., a third satellite of Mars was dis- 
covered by Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, and Pro- 
fessor E. S. Holden, of Washington, at Dr. Draper’s 
private observatory at Hastings, on the Hudson. 

A train on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad broke through a bridge at Four Mile Creek, 
near Des Moines, Iowa, on the morning of the 29th. 
The bridge had been washed out by a heavy rain. 
Eighteen persons are reported killed, and the names of 
seventeen injured are given. 

Very severe storms on the Lakes, and in the West, 
occurred on the 3l1st. ult. At Cleveland, Ohio, several 
buildings were unroofed, trees were uprooted, and the 
rain fell in torrents. At Jefferson Barracks, Mo., great 


a length, there are abundant proofs of a dif-| damage was done to the public storehouses, and many 
ference in feeling growing out of doctrinal | of the trees on the parade-ground were levelled. At 


London, Ontario, all business was suspended during 
the morning by the torrents of rain ; several barns were 
consumed, and a house damaged by lightning. A tele- 
gram from Port Burnell, Ont., says the storm was the 
heaviest of the season on Lake Erie. 

Commodore Rogers, of the United States steamer 
Adams, reports the discovery of an unknown bank, 
fifteen miles long by ten wide, the centre of which is in 
latitude 17° 7’, south, longitude 36° 54’ 307’, west. 

In view of apprehended trouble from the Indians in 
Montana, the War Department has ordered the 3rd 
regiment of infantry, now on duty at Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre and Pittsburg, to be forwarded to that territory 
as speedily as possible. 

The public debt statement for 8th mo., shows a de- 
crease of $3,869,538. 

A heavy snow storm is reported at Mount Washing- 
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ton, N. H., on the 8rd. This is the first snow storm on 
the summit since the 22d of 6th month. 
A terrible fire, causing loss of life and great destruc- 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received for Abel J. Hopkins, Del., and Lloyd 


Balderston, Md., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Benjamin 


‘Smith, Jonathan Binns, Joseph Binns, Israel Steer, 
|Elisha B. Steer, Elisha Brackin, Jonathan Fawcett, 
|Esther Fogg, and Israel Sidwell, O., and Franklin Sid- 


tion of property, occurred in New York on the morn- Hoopes, Pa., $210, vol. 51; from Royal Woodward, | well, Kan., $2.10 each, vol. 51, and for Joseph Russell, 
iN. Y., $2.10, vol. 51; from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. | $2.10, to No. 20, vol. 51; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., 
The number of interments in this city for the week 51; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., for Uriah 
ending on the Ist inst., were 330. There were 148 Price, Benjamin H. Coppock, George L. Brantingham, 


ing of the 3d inst. 


adults and 182 children—85 being under one year of 
age. 
eThe local weather report for the Eighth month, gives 
the mean temperature 75 deg.; highest on the 29th, 
93 deg.; lowest on the 5th, 63 deg. With one excep- 
tion, the maximum temperature has been higher dur- 
ing this month than for any similar month in the past 
seven years. The total rainfall was but .66 of an inch, 
which is much below the average for this month. 
Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 


Joseph Stratton, Clayton Lamborn and Joseph Winder, 


|$2.10 each, vol. 51; from Jehu L. Kite, Agent, O., 


| 


$2.10, vol. 51, and for Phebe Painter, Mary Warring- 
ton, Joseph Lynch, Margery Crew, Robert Ellyson, 
David Ellyson, Eliza Ann Fogg, Jane Woolman, John 
H. Stanley, Joseph Painter, Edwin Holloway, Abner 
Woolman, James A. Cope, Henry P. Fallick, Edwin 
Fogg and Anna W. Cobb, $2.10 each, vol. 51, and for 
Lydia Warrington, $2.10, to No. 18, vol. 52; from C. I. 
Hayes, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for John French, $2.10, 


the Ist inst. American gold 103{. U.S. sixes, 1881,|vol. 51; from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2.10, vol. 51; 


111}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1064; do. do. 1867, 108); 
do. do. 1868, 1103; new 5’s, 108}; new 4} per cents, 
1063 ; new 4 per cents, 103}. 

Cotton.—A bout 400 bales of middlings sold in lots at 
114 a 11} cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Petroleum is dull and lower. 

Flour is in better demand, and prices are rather 


| 


from Mary F. Collins, R. I., $2.10, vol. 51; from Henry 
W. Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from John Branting- 
ham, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Isaac Cope, $2.10, vol 
51; from Mercy Herman, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Mary Ann Spencer, Del., ~2.10, vol. 51, and for William 


C. Malone, City, and Elizabeth Stapler, Del., $2.10) 


each, vol. 51; from John Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; 


higher. Sales of 3000 bbls. Minnesota extra family, |from Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Richard 
fair at 76.35; choice at $6.75 a $6.90; fancy at $7.00 ;| Elias Ely, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Woolston Comfort, 
high grade at >7.20; patent at >7.50 a $8. Penna.,|Mich., $2.10, vol. 51; from Mark Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, 


Indiana and Ohio extra family, fair and good, at $6.25 
a $6.50. 

Grain.—Choice wheat is scarce, and brings full rates. 
Pennsylvania red at +1.35; Ohio white, fair at $1.35, 
and Michigan do. at ~1.44 a $1.50 for prime and choice. 
Rye at 61 a 63 cts. Corn 58 a 60 cts, Oats 34 a 38 cts. 

The average price during the week for prime timothy 


hay, was 80a 90 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 70 a 80)$ 


cts. Straw, 55 a 65 cts. per 100 lbs. 


vol. 51, and for Charles Ballinger, $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from Stephen 
Hobson, Agent, O , for Thomas Bundy and Benjamin 
J. Hobson, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Samuel W.Stanley, 
fo., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Benjamin V. Stanley, $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Mary W. Bacon and Wilmon Bacon, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Sarah C. Winner, Pa., 
2.10, vol. 51; from Margaret Lightfoot, City, #2, vol. 
51; from George Blackburn, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 


Forei¢nx.—The latest trade reports that have come | Mark Bonsall and Elizabeth Bonsall, $2.10 each, vol. 


to hand through the English press, show that in manu-|51; from Larkin Pennell, City 
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vol. 51, and for 


factures the hoped for revival has not been experienced. | Martha L. Scott, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51 ; from Sarah Bailey, 


For textiles the demand is even less. 


Throughout | Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph Barton and Nathaniel 


South Wales, trouble in regard to wages continues, | Barton, N.J., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Edward Richie, 


and in the north of England, business seemed at a stand | City, 


still. 
of the collieries are idle. 


For iron there 1s almost no demand, and many |$2, vol. 51; from Henry Harrison, IIl., $2.10, vol. 51 


$2, vol. 51; from Samuel Chadbourne, N. Y., 
; 


from John M. Stratton, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from William 


A report on the harvest prospects in England show |Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Letitia 


the wheat crop to be quite below the average. The 
writer further states, that with the exception of some 
parts of Spain, all Western Europe is deficient, and if 
the war in Turkey continues, the vast resources of the 
United States and Canada, will evidently be severely 
taxed, to meet the demands of these countries. 

The United States Minister at Berlin, transmits to 
the Department of State translations of articles from 
leading German newspapers, containing painful statis- 
tics of the poverty and suffering prevalent in that city, 
even among the better classes, proving that the present 
times of depression and consequent suffering, are not 
local, but are shared in to a larger extent by the nations 
of Europe. 

Advices from China state the cholera continues in the 
sea-ports, but is thought to be on the decrease. An in- 
dustrial exhibition was to be opened on the 2lst in 
Tokio, Japan. 

An official telegram from the Viceroy of India sum- 
marizes the progress of the famine from 8th mo. 20th 
to 28th. In Madras the situation has not improved, and 
is distinctly worse in Maduro, Columbatior, Nellore 
and Salem, where there are 919,771 on the relief works, 
and 1,326,971 receiving gratuitous relief. In Mysore, 
the crop prospects are worse, and showers less frequent, 
243,283 are on the works, or receiving gratuitous relief. 
In the northwest provinces, the autumn crop in the 
divisions of Agra and Jhansi, is nearly lost, and in the 
Allahabad and Benares divisions it is critical. There 
has been a good rain in Meerut and Rohileund. The 
crops in Oudh are suffering from a hot wind. Prospects 
are good in South Bengal, Burmah, and in the central 
provinces of Berar, Indore and Rutlam. 

The French kid glove manufacture gives employ- 
ment to over 70,000 hands, including those who attend 
to the preparation of the leather. The yearly produc- 
tion amounts to something like 24,000,000 pairs, repre- 
senting a value of 80,000,000 francs. 

A severe drought has prevailed for several months in 
Brazil, causing great loss and much suffering. Though 
affected, the provinces of Rio de Janeiro has suffered 
less than other parts of the empire. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
Will re-open Ninth mo. 17th, 1877. 
Address, H. M. Cope, Principal, 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa, 


Reeve, Rebecca Wistar, Ann D. Sinnickson, Achsah 


Reeve, Lydia F. Zerns, Samuel P. Carpenter, and Wil- | 


liam C. Sheppard, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Richard 
Mott, Agent, lo., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Joseph Battey, 
William Pierpont, Thomas Hoyle, Ezra Embree, Robert 
W. Hampton, B. I. Talbott and Joseph Embree, $2.10 
each, vol. 51, and for John W. Wood, $2.10, to No. 20, 
vol. 51; from Deborah Hopkins, City, $2.10, vol. 51; 
from N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., N. J., and Elwood 
Dean, O., per Joseph Walton, >2.10 each, vol. 51 ; from 
Samuel A. Bacon, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from William 
Smedley, City, $2, vol. 51; from Mary E. Dickinson, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Nathan B. Willits, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Hannah Hoffman, City, $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Benjamin Sheppard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 
Margaret Miller, $2.10, vol. 51; from Owen Y. Webster, 
Pa., and George W. Thorp, Fkfd., per Jacob Smedley, 
$2.10 each, vol. 51; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., 
+2.10, vol. 51, and for Rachel Green, John Bundy, 
Robert Plummer, Joseph Doudna, Jesse Bailey, Catha- 
rine Wilson, Matilda Parker, Jonathan T. Scofield, 
John Thomasson, Beulah Roberts, George Tatum, Jehu 
Bailey, Aaron Frame, Elisha Doudna, Barclay Smith, 
Jesse K. Livezey, Joseph H. Branson, Joseph W. 
Doudna, Dr. Ephraim Williams, Francis Davis, John 
8. Davis, William Stanton, Barclay Stratton, Esther 
Sears, and Eli Stanton, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from 
Elizabeth L. Evens, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Isaac 
S. Heston, Pa., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 52; from Joshua 
Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 51; from Lydia T. King, Pa., -2, 
vol. 51, and for Joseph E. Mickle, $2, vol. 51; for John 
Cope, Dr. George Martin, Eusebius H. Townsend, 8S. 
Emlen Sharpless. Jacob Smedley and Joseph R. Chey- 
ney, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51, and for Margaret T. Maule, 
O., $2.10, to No. 37, vol. 52; from Job Huestis, O., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Thomas C. Peele, N. C., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Seth Warrington, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Samuel Street, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from Sarah L. Stanley, 
O., $2.10, vol.51 ; from John H. Ballinger, N. J , $2.10, 
vol. 51; from William B. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from William Kite, Gtn , $2.10, vol. 51; from Edward 
Boone, Can., $2.10, vol.51; from Seneca Lincoln, Mass., 
$2.10, vol. 51; for Miller Chace, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Mary A. Smith, R. I., $2.10, to No. 28, vol. 52; 
from Mary Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
William R. Taber, N. C., $2.10, vol. 51; from Benja- 
min Hayes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Parker Hall, 
Agent, O., for William Hall, William Hall, Jr., Robert 


‘$2.10, vol. 51; from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., for 
‘Asa Branson, Isaac Mitchell, Stephen Hobson, William 
L. Ashton, Joseph Bailey, John C. Hoge, Joseph 
|Walker, Jacob Holloway, Sarah Purviance, Mary 
Chandler, Mary Ann Holloway, and Juliann H. Bran- 
'son, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Esther H. Griffen and 
Phebe Jane Griffen, N. Y., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from 
Joseph W. Hibbs, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session opens on SEcoND-DAY, the 29th 
of TenrH MontTH. Those intending to send pupils 
will please make application to Bensamin W. Pass- 
\MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Oo., 
Pa.,) or to CHarues J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch Street, Philade'phia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 

The winter session of this Institution will commence 
lon Second-day, the 22d of Tenth month, 1877. In 
jorder to enable the committee to make the necessary 
arrangements, parents and others who have not had the 
names of their children entered, will please make early 
japplication to BARCLAY Stratton, Superintendent, who 
will furnish applicants with a printed circular contain- 
ing the necessary instructions previous to entering 
school. Address Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 3d, 1877. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and Friends - belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these 
ischools, (also members), who may find the charges 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. In the principal 
schools opportunities are afforded of obtaining a liberal 
education in useful branches of Study, and in the Latin 
and Greek languages. Facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of Philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 
parts of the human system, &c. French is also taught 
in the Girls’ School. In the primary schools the chil- 
\dren are well grounded in studies of a more elementary 
character. 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chil- 
dren should be made early, and that parents returning 
children to the schools should send them at the begin- 
ning of the term. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee. 

JAMES SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market street. 


NEAR 





The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 
St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
Tenth mo. Ist. Application may be made to 

Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
James Bromly, 641 Franklin St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wortu- 
tInaTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

Diep, on the 14th of 8th month, 1877, Josepa Bett, 
in the 78th year of his age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
District, formerly of Stroudsburgh Monthly Meeting. 





